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Ungefahr sagt das der Pfarrer auch — but with a slightly different 
meaning ! For Mr. Miller concludes : 

"Consciousness" here is not behavior; it is, according to usage, either the 
"field" itself or the relation of conjunction between the components of the field. 

It can not be as a concession to my manner of speaking that Mr. 
Miller would avoid the easiest way of putting things. It is not I who 
object to such phrases as " I am seeing the rug" and "I am not see- 
ing the window," or again "I am seeing the rug and he is seeing the 
window." As I arrive through observation at the notion of descrip- 
tive behavior, discover the way in which this varies with the point of 
view, I quite come to recognize that I see different things at different 
times, that I and another see different things at the same time. From 
this I gradually struggle toward an understanding of what is the 
same in the thing we so differently see, of the "objective" and the 
"subjective" factors in every description. I come to discover a sub- 
jective factor in my account of the very world with which I started. 
I come to see that the purely objective world and the purely sub- 
jective datum of consciousness are two ideals toward which we end- 
lessly strive, modifying our notions of each as we change our under- 
standing of the other. 

Are there not left vestiges of sanity, even of something like 
common sense, in my simple philosophy ? Who has ever been offered 
an immediate state of consciousness out of which to construct a 
world? Who has not been forced to start with a world, which it 
was his given task to re-construct? It is only in this process of 
reconstruction that the concepts of "consciousness" and "object of 
consciousness" fall out — they fall out together, and together they 
grow apace. To follow the adventures of this pair is, I suspect, to 
be led deep into the heart of things. 

Edgar A. Singer, Jr. 

University op Pennsylvania. 



A REPLY TO PROFESSOR McGILVARY'S QUESTIONS 

CIRCUMSTANCES connected with the time of the appearance of 
Professor McGilvary's courteous questions to me (see this 
Journal for August 17, 1911) prevented my attention to them in 
proper season. I hope the long lapse of time has not outlawed my 
reply — such as it is. 

His questions were based primarily upon the following quotation 
from my article in the "James Memorial Volume": "The so-called 
action of 'consciousness' means simply the organic releases in the 
way of behavior which are the conditions of awareness and which 
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also modify its content." If I am not able to answer Professor Mc- 
Gilvary's questions directly, or with respect to the form in which he 
has put them, it is because these questions, as he formulates them, 
seem to me to depend upon ignoring the force of the so-called pre- 
fixed to action and the quotation-marks surrounding the word con- 
sciousness. I meant by these precautions to warn the reader that I 
was referring to a view for which I disowned responsibility, espe- 
cially as regards "consciousness." In fact I supposed it would be 
evident that the consciousness of the quotation marks designated pre- 
cisely a conception which I was engaged in criticizing, and for which 
I was proffering a substitute. But the form of the questions put to 
me seems to me (I may misapprehend their import) to depend upon 
supposing that I accept just what I meant to reject. Naturally, then, 
the questions imply that I have involved myself in serious incon- 
sistencies. 

I quote two passages which afford some overt evidence that my 
impression is correct. "Although elsewhere in this paper Professor 
Dewey defined awareness as attention, I presume that in this sen- 
tence [the one quoted above] he would mean to include consciousness 
in its inattentive forms also." And in connection with his next 
question he says, "Knowledge is one kind of consciousness, pre- 
sumably." Both of these presumptions are natural on the basis of 
the notion of consciousness referred to in quotation marks, but I 
have difficulty in placing them in connection with my own view. 
Now if I am right in supposing that Professor McGilvary means one 
thing by consciousness and I mean another, I am somewhat embar- 
rassed in replying to his questions. If I reply in his sense, I shall 
misrepresent myself; if I reply in mine, I shall probably give addi- 
tional cause for misunderstanding, as the answers will be read in 
terms of his sense. Accordingly, I shall try to indicate what my view 
is, and then state the form his questions would take upon its basis. 

My contention was that "consciousness" is an adjective of be- 
havior, a quality attaching to it under certain conditions. When we 
make a noun of "conscious" and forget that we are dealing (as in 
the case of other nouns in -ness) with an abstract noun, we are guilty 
of the same fallacy as if we abstracted red from things and then 
discussed the relation of redness to things, instead of the relation of 
red things to other things. Hence (to come to question 1) there is 
certainly a question as to the relation of conscious behavior, atten- 
tive behavior, to other kinds of behavior. But this is not a question 
that can be discussed profitably after it has been misput. If the 
actual question is as to the role of the brain in certain kinds of 
behavior, the parallelist, automatist, etc., are making answer after 
they have translated the question into another and artificial form. 
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So with the second question. My reply (after I have translated 
the question) is that the aim of knowledge (to which reference was 
made) is the enrichment and guidance of subsequent behaviors — of 
all kinds. That conscious behavior grows out of instinctive and 
habitual (routine) behavior and is the prerequisite of moral, tech- 
nological, esthetic, etc., behaviors, and that looking at it in this way 
is the proper way of understanding thinking ("consciousness") and 
all that goes with it, may be false positions as matters of fact, but I 
do not see that such positions involve questions of internal con- 
sistency. 

The third question reads: "If it is the organic releases that 
change the environment in the act of knowing, does knowing as dis- 
tinct from these organic releases make any changes in the environ- 
ment on its own account?" The question involves the repudiated 
conception of consciousness, in the distinction it propounds between 
knowing and behavior. If consciousness be a characteristic quality 
of one kind of behavior, as distinct from other kinds, Professor Mc- 
Gilvary's question can not be asked. The only question is as to 
what changes conscious behavior makes as contrasting with other 
kinds. And my answer is that just given : the changes that conduce 
to direction of subsequent action and to enrichment of their mean- 
ings. 

The fourth question reads in one of its forms: "Once distinguish 
between consciousness and organic releases, what justification have 
we for asserting that knowledge can be only of the effects of the con- 
ditions of knowledge?" Here again, the distinguishing holds with 
the meaning that Professor McGilvary obviously attributes to "con- 
sciousness," but not upon my meaning. Translated into my own 
terms, the question would read: "What reasons have we for think- 
ing that knowing (attentive) behavior comes after certain other 
kinds ? ' ' And I quite agree with my questioner that this question is 
to be studied "just as we study anything else." And considering 
the number of times that an "instrumental" theory of knowing has 
been attacked on the ground that it narrows its consideration to the 
functions of knowledge, it is an interesting variation to find it 
intimated that it declines to extend its view to take them in. 1 To me 
— though probably not to those who criticize it — this suggests that 
the instrumental theory is trying to date knowing, to place it with 
respect both to its generating conditions and its consequences — or 
functions. John Dewey. 

Columbia University. 

"'If knowledge be distinct from its conditions, should we not study it as 
we study anything else, not confining ourselves entirely to the functions of its 
conditions, but extending our view to take in any possible functions it may 
itself have?" 



